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EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIR OF ABEL THOMAS. 


In the year 1778, after much close exercise 
from a prospect of religious duty which he 
opened to, and was united with by Exeter 
Monthly Meeting, of which he was a member, 
he proceeded on a visit to some meetings in New 
Jersey, and in part of the State of New York, 
having for his companion James Thomas, a 
member of the same meeting. As this was in 
the time of the Revolutionary War, and the city 
of New York was then in possession of the Brit- 
ish troops, travelling in our country was ren- 
dered extremely difficult, through the great sus- 
picion which was continually excited in the 
minds of the different contending parties, under 
an idea that persons going from their places of 
residence in this season of commotion must have 
some sinister motives, and would, as opportuni- 
ties presented, prove inimical to the cause in 
which they were respectively engaged. Thus, 
in many instances, even going to religious meet- 
ings was, in the apprehensions of the persons in 
power, deemed as sufficient evidence of treacher- 
ous designs, concealed under the plausible, yet 
insincere, profession of religious duty. Accord- 
ingly, after visiting several meetings in the 
State of New York, returning into New Jersey, 
they were stopped by the military, who, finding 
that they were innocent men, discharged them, 
but soon after they were again apprehended, 
taken to Newark, and, after some detention, sent 
under guard,* as prisoners, to Princeton, where 











* L apprehend, it was on this occasiun that a circum- 
stance occurred, of which the Editor has been informed 
on unquestionable authority, which strikingly illustrates 
the confidence inspired by the mild and Christian de- 
meanor of Abel ‘Thomas. 

The guard consisted of two foot soldiers, each of whom 
was furnished with musket and bayonet. As they were 
toiling along, the prisoners being on horseback, Abel, 
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they were examined by the Governor (Living- 
ston) and Council, being supposed to be guilty 
of treason ; before whom whom he made the fol- 
lowing defence, viz. : 


“The words of a prisoner, who had liberty by the 
Governor and Council to speak in his own defence, 
supposed by law to be guilty of death. 

“T am glad of liberty to speak in my own de- 
fence before the Governor and his council. I 
hope you are moderate, considerate men, and 
will hear me patiently while I speak forth the 
words of truth and sobernéss. We live, when 
at home, in Berks county, Pennsylvania; I have 
been looked upon as a minister of the gospel 
amongst the people called Quakers, from about 
the twenty-second year of my age; and under 
the exercise thereof have travelled much in 
America, and visited the meetings of Friends 
generally from Nova Scotia to Georgia, and many 
of them several times over. And in this great 
work I have ever observed the good rules of 
discipline used amongst us. When I have felt 
my mind drawn in love towards my brethren in 
any part of America, I have endeavoured first to 
get fully satisfied in my mind whether it was the 
Lord’s will or not; and then, after being con- 
firmed, by turning the fleece, that it was his re- 
quiring, [ have always laid it before my brethren 
at the Monthly Meeting for their approbation, 
and in like manner so at this time, but never 
met with so much trouble upon the like occa- 
sion before ; for after I was fully satisfied that 
it was the Lord’s requiring, by looking at the 
difficulties and dangers I should be exposed to 
in crossing the lines of contending parties, I be- 
came weak and fearful. I thought 1 would men- 
tion my concern to the elders m a private way, 
which I did, but received no encouragement from 
them to speak of it to the Monthly Meeting. I 
then concluded to take no more thought aboutit, 








after expressing his sympathy in view of their laborious 
occupation, offered to one of them his service so far as to 
carry his gun forhim. This kind offer being accepted, 
his companion made a similar proposal to his comrade, 
which was also acceded to. Thus they travelled on 
together, the prisoners having the command of the arms, 
and the guard agreeably relieved of the burden. At what 
time the weapons were given up, I am not informed; it 
was probably done before they arrived at the Go- 
verno1’s.—Eb. 
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fearing it was a delusion; but I was followed 
with the judgments of God for disobedience, in- 
somuch that the nearest connexions in life be- 
came withered in my view; and in this sad 
condition I came to a conclusion that I would 
endeavour to obey the Lord’s requiring, although 
I might lose my natural life in the pursuit 
thereof. 

“TI spoke of it to the Monthly Meeting, and, 
after solid consideration, they gave me a certifi- 
cate, signed by the elders and heads of the meet- 
ing, which I have in my pocket. We then pro- 
ceeded on our journey, and crossed the Delaware 
at Coryell’s ferry, and visited the meetings gene- 
rally until we came to the North (Hudson) river, 
which we crossed about four miles below Pough- 
keepsie, and rode through the town some miles 
eastward, to a meeting, and so visited the meet- 
ings generally in that government, without any 
interruption until we came to White Plains, 
where we were stopped by the guard. We told 
the lieutenant we were going to Mamaroneck 
meeting; he gave us leave to go, but afterwards 
sent a horseman for us, who informed us we 
must have a few lines from the Colonel before 
we should go. We rode back four or five miles 
to the colonel’s, who gave us a pass to go to Ma- 
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rods from the door until a soldier commanded u8 
to stop; he began to untie our great coats and 
search our bags. 

“When we were in New York, our friends 
told us of a judge whose name was Fell, that had 
been a prisoner there thirteen months. When he 
was first taken he was put in the Provost, and 
he, being a tender man, in close confinement, 
was not likely to continue long. We were in- 
formed that ten of our friends joined together to 
do their utmost, by treating with the officers, for 
his liberty in the town, who at length obtained 
it, by being bound in the sum of one thousand 
pounds for his good behaviour in the city. This 
judge behaved himself so well as to gain the 
good will of the officers, who gave him liberty 
to go home to his family, upon parole of honour. 
Our friends considering the difficulties we might 
meet with when out of the English lines, thought 
it best for me, (as the judge was yet in town,) 
to goto him. A friend went with me, whose 
name is Henry Haydock. After that friend, 
who had long been acquainted with me, had re- 
commended me to him, and made known to the 
judge my circumstances, he said he was a pris- 
oner, and could do but little for me, but what he 
could he would. He informed me he had a son 





maroneck meeting, and from thence we went to | who was a major, that lived about Hackinsack. 
West Chester. After meeting wé went to the | If I could find him, and tell him thatI had seen 


water side to go over to Long Island; there was 
no boat there. We made a smoke for a signal 
to the ferryman on the other side to come for us, 
which he did; but informed us what we might 
depend upon, that he was under an obligation to 
send all strangers that he brought over to the 
colonel’s at Flushing. When we were over, he 
sent a guard with us to the colonel’s. We in- 
formed him our business on the island. His an- 
swer was to us, If that was our business, it was 
a pity to hinder us. He readily gave us a per- 
mit to travel through the island. We visited 
eight meetings. I think we were at a meeting 
every day we staid there, and when our service 
was over, we crossed the sound to New York, 
where we had two meetings ; and when we were 
clear of that place, we, with the assistance of our 
friends, got a pass from the chief commanding 
officer of that place, to cross the North river at 
Powles Hook. When we were over, I gave that 
pass to the colonel, who went up stairs in a pri- 
vate chamber. While I stood at the door there 
came an officer, (as I thought by his dress,) and 


asked me if I was not afraid to go among the | 


rebels? I told him I was innocent, and was not 
afraid to go among my own countrymen. The 
colonel sent for me to come up to him. He gaye 
me our pass, with an endorsement on the back 


of it, to pass the picket guards, and offered mea | 


newspaper, and told me I might divert myself as 
I rode, in reading it. I told him I had nothing 
to do with politics, neither did I incline to read 
newspapers. He told me I was at my liberty, 
and so we parted. We had not gone but a few 





his father, he believed he would show me kind- 
ness ; and if he saw him before I did, he would 
speak to him concerning me. I asked him if 
he dare write a lineto him. The judge thought 
it not safe. He gave me his name on a small 
piece of paper, and told me his son would know 
his hand, (which I have in my pocket.) 

“ We went on our journey from Powles Hook, 
and travelled near twenty miles, when we were 
stopped by the guards, our bags taken off and 
searched. We inquired for Major Fell. They 
told us he lived many miles from that place ; 
and informed us of a Major who lived four or 
five miles back, where we went without a guard. 
After that Major examined us and searched our 
pocketbooks, and had seen Judge Fell’s hand 
writing, which he knew, he gave us a pass to the 
highest officer at Elizabethtown, which I have 
with me. We went forward through Hackin- 
sack, and came to Passaic river, then crossed the 
ferry to a little village, where we were stopped 
by the guard, our bags again taken off and 


| searched thoroughly, but nothing found that was 


offensive. Soon after there came along the road 
a Major in a wagon, who stopped and came to 
us, and, in a very furious manner, asked us 
where we had been. I told him we had been to 
New York. He asked me if I did not know that 
there was a strict law against it. I told him I 
thought that law was not made for such men as 
| we were. Then he, in a great rage, ordered the 








guard to bring us down to Newark ; and we were 
had there before a Judge, a Justice, and two 
: Majors. After examination we were sent to the 

















guard-house, where we were closely confined that 
night. The next morning we were sent for to 
the Major’s house, where was a Justice, who 
read to us the law, which we had not before 
heard ; by which we understood our lives were 
forfeited. We were then had to the Judge’s 
house, where our guard received orders to take 
us to the Governor's. The Judge and his officers 
blamed us much, that we did not go to the 
Governor’s at Poughkeepsie, [in the State of 
New York, } in order to get a pass to go to York 
or Long Island. We did not know it was death 
by the law, until we had rode between thirty 
and forty miles below Poughkeepsie, and then 
we did not know that it was possible fora stran- 
ger to obtain a permit from the Governor to go 
within the English lines. And concerning de- 
ceiving the Colonel at White Plains, in not tell- 
ing him we were going to New York, if he had 
asked me the question, I believe I should have 
told him the truth. 

“ When I heard it was death by the law to go 
to Long Island and New York, I was struck with 
a serious sadness, and did not know what to do. 
To go forward, it was death by the laws of the 
land,—and to go homeward, it was death by the 
law of the Spirit of life. But, after considering 
the matter calmly in myself, I concluded to go 
forward, with a strong resolution to keep myself 
entirely clear of those crimes for which the law 
was made, and in so doing I should be innocent 
before God, and more excusable before my coun- 
trymen on my return. And I can assure the 
Governor and his Council, that I have not said 
or done any thing knowingly or intendingly, 
that would injure particulars, or my countrymen 
in general: and let the Governor and his Coun- 
cil judge whether I am guilty of death, or further 
confinement. If guilty, I must endeavour to 
suffer patiently, according to your laws; but if 
the Governor and Council should judge me in- 
nocent, I desire a pass to go home, and liberty 
in it to go back to Plainfield, Rahway, Shrews- 
bury, Squan, Squankum, Barnegat, Egg Har- 
bours, and Cape May, from whence I intend to 
go home, if the Lord permit.” 


It would seem as though this was all that he 
said; but his humility has operated to the sup- 
pression of what he further expressed before the 
Council; viz: that, if his visit should be judged 
a capital offence, which must be punished with 
death, he only might suffer, and his companion 
be permitted to go home, as his only motive was 
merely to accompany him in the journey. The 
Governor and Council, after hearing this simple, 
undisguised relation, being conscious that no- 
thing but a sense of religious duty could have 
induced him to undertake such a journey, in a 
time of extreme difficulty and peril, freely, and 
with that magnanimity which ever accompanies 
genuine benevolence, granted the following pass, 
viz: 
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“ Princeton, 26th May, 1778. 
“ Counctt or Sarety, State or New Jersey. 
‘‘ Abel Thomas and James Thomas, inhabi- 
tants of Pennsylvania, being sent under guard to 
the President and Council of Safety, by two 
magistrates of Newark, for having been into the 
enemy’s lines in the vity of New York and Long 
Island without passports, and suspected of de- 
signs injurious to the liberties of America: the 
Board, upon hearing their defence, were satisfied 
of their innocence, and have reason to believe 
that their journey to the several places which 
they have visited, was undertaken on a religious 
account, and agreeable to their declared intention 
to the meeting held at Maiden creek the 25th 
day of March, 1778, of performing a religious 
visit to the meetings of Friends in part of the 
Jerseys and part of New York Governments. 
The Board, therefore, discharges the said Abel 
and James Thomas from their present confine- 
ment; and they being further desirous to visit 
the meetings of their friends at Plainfield, Rah- 
way, Shrewsbury, Squan, Squankum, Barnegat, 
Great and Little Egg Harbour, and at the Capes, 
and this government being unwilling to obstruct 
any society in the exercise of their religion, the 
said Abel and James Thomas are permitted to 
pass to the nine places last mentioned, and then 
to the State of Pennsylvania. 
“Wit. Lrvineston, President.” 





SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD REYNOLDS. 
(Continued from page 548.) 

His principle, in aJl cases of bargain and sale, 
was, according to the old adage, “ Live and let 
live;’’ and, as an instance of the consistency 
with which he acted up to his motto, it may be 
adduced that, about the breaking out of the 
American war, when bar-iron rese to an extrava- 
gant price, and the makers of pig-iron could 
obtain their own terms, instead of taking an un- 
reasonable advantage of the opportunity, he pro- 
posed to his customers that it should be left to 
one of themselves to name a fair price for pig- 
iron in the then state of the trade, and to deter- 
mine the seale of proportionate reduction which 
should take place when the price of bar-iron 
should fall, as he fore-saw that it would follow 
the then great and unsatisfied demand. The 
proposal was accepted, and by the scale which 
was then fixed his conduct was governed, so long 
as he remained in the iron trade. 

He early interested himself in the condition of 
the work-people whom he employed, building for 
them convenient cottages, establishing schools, 
and attending to their comfort. In all these 
objects he possessed the active sympathy of his 
wife, who, in her particular sphere of benevolence, 
was a most kind friend to her poorer neighbours, 
ever ready to help them with food and clothin 
in their time of need, and with advice an 
medicine in their time of sickness. Denial of 
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self was a ruling principle of her conduct ; and 
that she took an enlarged view of this duty was 
evident on one occasion, when she thought it 
right to remonstrate with one of her sons, upon 
his wearing so fine a broad-cloth for his coat, as an 
expensive luxury. When he explained to her 
that, for weaving, it was necessary to separate 
the long wool from the shorter staple, and that, 
in consequence of rich people buying the fine cloth, 
the coarser fabric could be sold at a price within 
the reach of the poorer classes, she at once ac- 
knowledged its reasonableness, and said she no 
longer objected to all those persons wearing fine 
cloth who could properly afford so to do. 
Rendered independent by the resources of his 
own mind and his simple and rational tastes, his 
happiness was less affected by those changes and 
fluctuations in property, which are in general 
felt as so grievous an evil. At the outset of his 
life, the horror of debt, which never deserted 
him till its close, determined him not to exceed 
his means; and he commenced housekeeping, 
and made all his household arrangements upon 
a system of strict economy. which enabled him 
unfailingly to adhere to this invaluable resolu- 
tion. The advantage which he derived from 


acting on this principle, and his observation of | 


the loss which others sustained from the neglect 
of it, induced him, as a rule, to liquidate every 
demand to which he was liable, previous to the 
annual settlement of his accounts. 

With his servants he was very strict ; but on 
the other hand he was remarkably attentive to 
their comfort and welfare in every respect, and 
was indeed their true friend, both spiritually and 
temporally. His temper was by nature hasty ; 
and if, in moments of irritation, he spoke to them 
more strongly than the oceasion justified, or with 
a severity which, upon reflection, appeared to 
himself inconsistent with the meekness and for- 
bearance of a disciple of Jesus, he hesitated not 
frankly to acknowledge, and to apologise to them 
for hiserror. And in the same spirit of humility, 
he has been known even to follow a poor woman 
to her house, and ask her excuse for having either 
spoken hastily, or sent a sharp message to her, 
when she had applied to him for help at an un- 
seasonable time. It would be difficult to express 
how deeply he lamented this infirmity : we know 
that in private he prayed earnestly for the Divine 
forgiveness, and for grace to assist him in over- 
coming this and every other temptation to evil. 
He was most charitable in his judgments of others, 
and always discouraged, not only evil-speaking 


of the absent, but the trifling gossip about other | 


persons and their concerns, which was then, and 
is now, so much too common; and the same 
charitable feeling made him slow to believe re- 
ports injurious to the reputation of those who, 
not being present, were unable to explain or to 
justify their conduct. 

He was an early riser, regular and methodical 
in all his habits, punctual in the extreme, and 
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very determinately exacting from others the 
same punctuality. Order and neatness pervaded 
the character of all his household arrangements ; 
and over the fire-place in his kitchen he had a 
board placed, upon which were painted in large 
letters, these words, ‘‘ A place for everything, 
and everything in its place.” He remarked that 
the adoption of this maxim of the famous De 
Witt’s proved often helpful to him,—“ to do one 
thing at a time—to think—to speak of, or attend 
to nothing else till the one thing was fairly done 
with ; this with application will enable a man to 
do much business, and have sufficient leisure to 
write to his friends, and to enjoy their company.” 

His friendships were ardent and sincere, and 
were a source of enjoyment which engaged a 
large portion of his thoughts and affections. 
Reverence for goodness, which was a marked 
feature in his character, and his lowly estimate 
of his own religious attainments, led him to 
believe himself far behind those whom he es- 
teemed for their piety and virtue, and he looked 
to such, not only for their sympathy, but for 
their counsel and guidance in the Christian path. 

Having made considerable purchases of land 
in Somersetshire, besides buying the Manor of 
Madely, in which Coalbrook Dale was situated, 
he had great enjoyment in planting and improv- 
ing these estates, and laying out walks through 
the woods. Those upon Lincoln Hill, which 
were of some extent, were made expressly for 
the workmen, and seats were put up at different 
points where they commanded beautiful views ; 
they were called “ The Workmen’s Walks,’’ and 
were a source of much innocent enjoyment, 
especially on a First-day, when the men, accom- 
panied by their wives and children, were induced 
to spend the afternoon or evening there, instead 
of at the public-house. In this wood he built a 
very pretty rustic cottage for his daughter, con- 
taining sufficient accommodation for the persons 
who inhabited it, whilst three upper rooms were 
set apart for his daughter’s use, and were by her 
furnished in excellent taste, with the plainness 
and homeliness of a real cottage; and there, in 
this quiet retreat, she often resided for days to- 
gether. The cottage, which was beautifully 
situated, still remains. 

Although by the attention of his son, Richard 
Reynolds was in time relieved in some degree 
from the arduous duties of his position, as manag- 
ing partner of large and increasing iron-works, 
other circumstances of a more public nature 
called for his exertions. The distress consequent 
upon the deficient harvest of 1782, induced him 
to unite with the gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood in raising a subscription for the purchase 
of food, and in framing the rules and regulations 
of an association for relieving the “ industrious 
and truly indigent,” by which the attention of 
the magistrates and landed proprietors was turn- 
ed to other objects intimately connected with 
the happiness of the labouring classes. The 
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number of public-houses was diminished ; the 
provisions of the laws against drunkenness were 
enforced; the practice of paying workmen at 
public-houses was severely censured ; and great 
pains were taken to abolish a custom so demora- 
lizing in its effects, not only on the men, the em- 
ployers, and their agents,—but also entailing, 
in this time of scarcity, starvation on their fami- 
lies. From these judicious measures, more 
effectual relief, and more permanent advantages 
were derived by the poor people, than from the 
distribution of food at low prices: which yet 
appeared absolutely necessary under the cireum- 
stances. Flour or rice was, for this purpose, 
bought at Liverpool; and such was the state of 
excitement in the country, that a guard of men 
on horseback was required to protect the canal 
boat, and prevent its being stopped, and the flour 
taken possession of by other parties equally in 
want. The recurrence of a scarcity of food in 
1796, again called forth his feelings of deep 
commiseration for the starving and distressed 
state of the poor ; and, as on the former occasion, 
he united with the neighbouring gentlemen and 
landholders to adopt some efficient mode to save 
them from absolute starvation. Meetings were 
called, and a committee appointed to purchase 
rice, each subscriber to have the disposal of a 
certain quantity, in proportion to the amount of 
his subscription. The urgency of the case may 
be inferred from the liberality of the subserip- 
tions attached to the names of some of the gen- 
tlemen who attended the county meeting,— 
namely, 


Bishton & Co. ‘ ‘ ° £1,500 
— Botfield, for the Old Park Co. . 1,500 
Jos. Reynolds, for the Ketley Co. 2,000 
R. Dearman, for Coalbrook Dale Co. 1,500 


William Reynolds, for the Madely Co. 1,000 
Several of £100 by private gentlemen; and 
£500 as the individual subscription of R. R. 

Early in the year 1783, the horrors of the 
slave-trade became generally known, and petitions 
to Parliament were presented for its amelioration 
and ultimate abolition. This appears to have 
been the first occasion on which Richard Rey- 
nolds felt himself called upon to come forward 
on any national question. His letter to G. For- 
rester, Esq., M. P. for Much Wenlock, and the 
draft of a petition from that borough, indicate 
the earnestness with which he co-operated with 
the early opponents of that trade in human blood ; 
and other letters show that his interest in this 
work of benevolence was never weakened, but 
continued in all its warmth till the close of his 
valuable life. 

The next question of a public nature in which 
he took an active part, was in 1784, when it was 
proposed by the ministry to lay a tax on pit- 
coal. A letter to Lord Gawer, afterwards Mar- 
quis of Stafford, written at this time, shows the 
impolicy of this tax, and the earnestness with 
which he opposed it ; and another to Sir Richard 
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Hill, the representative of the county, as clearly 
points out the unequal pressure of others. He 
proposed, in liew of these, taxes on some articles 
of luxury; and some of his suggestions were 
adopted at the time, by William Pitt—and 
others, by succeeding Chancellors of the Ex- 


chequer. 
To be continued, 





GULIELMA MARIA SPRINGETT PENN. 
(Concluded from page 549.) 


The noble and public spirit of Wm. Penn had 
largely anticipated and used the income of his 
estate for the benefit of others in many ways, and 
particularly in promoting the spread of those 
principles for which he had counted nothing too 
near or too dear to part with. In leaving for his 
province of Pennsylvania, he alludes to this in 
the letter to his wife and children, desiring 
her to “live low and sparingly till his debts 
were paid, and then enlarge as may be conveni- 
ent.” Addressing Gulielma, he says: “I know 
thou lovest plain things, and art averse to the 
pomps of the world—a nobility natural to thee. 
I write not as doubtful, but to quicken thee, for 
my sake, to be more vigilant herein; knowing 
that God will bless thy care, and thy poor chil- 
dren and thee for it. My mind is wrapt up in 
a saying of thy father’s; ‘I desire not riches, 
but to owe nothing ;’ and truly that is wealth; 
and more than enough to live, is a snare attended 
with many sorrows. I need not bid thee to be 
humble, for thou art so; nor meek, and patient, 
for it is much of thy natural disposition ; but I 
pray thee be oft in retirement before the Lord, 
and guard against encroaching friendships.” In 
recommending to her the care of their children, 
he says, “ Above all things, endeavour to breed 
them up in the love of virtue, and that holy, 
plain way of it, which we have lived in; that the 
world in no part of it gets into my family. I 
had rather they were homely than finely bred, as 
to outward behaviour ; yet I love sweetness mixed 
with gravity, and cheerfulness tempered with so- 
briety. Religion in the heart leads into this 
true civility, teaching men and women to be 
mild and courteous in their behaviour—an ac- 
complishment worthy indeed of praise.’ 

To his children he writes, “ Be obedient to 
your dear mother, a woman whose virtue and 
good name is an honor to you; for she has been 
exceeded by none in her time for plainness, in- 
tegrity, humanity, virtue and good understand- 
ing—qualities not usual among women of her 
worldly condition and quality. Therefore honor 
and obey her, my dear children, as your mother, 
and your father’s love and delight ; nay, love her 
too, for she loved your father with a deep and 
upright love, choosing him before all her many 
suitors: and though she be of delicate constitu- 
tion and noble spirit, yet she descended to the 
utmost care and tenderness for you, performing 
the painfal acts of service to you, in your infan- 
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cy, as a mother and nurse too. I charge you 
before the Lord, honor and obey, love and cher- 
ish your dear mother.” 

“TI charge you to help the poor and needy; 
let the Lord have a voluntary share of your in- 
come, for the good of the poor, both in our so- 
ciety and others; for we are all his creatures. 
Love not money nor the world; use them only, 
and they will serve you; but if you love them, 
you serve them, which will debase your spirits, 
as well as offend the Lord.” 

Few and brief are the records of the life of 
Gulielma Penn, but all bear striking evidence 
of the purity and excellence of her character. 
Thomas Ellwood having been summoned by two 
Magistrates to appear before them, and at the same 
time receiving a message from Gulielma, that 
she had been taken very ill, and desiring him to 
come and see her; such was the respect in which 
she was held, that on his calling and informing 
the magistrates of her request, they expressed 
their sorrow for “ Madame Penn’s illness,” and 
speaking highly of her virtue and worth, desir- 
ing Ellwood to give their hearty respects and 
service to her, they excused his appearance be- 
fore them; although, it was evident, they had 
not looked upon his case as one easily to be passed 
over. 

Janney records an incident which illustrates 
the goodness of her heart; that every year she 
visited the deposed King James in his exile, 
from the inviolable affection and gratitude she 
felt towards him and his consort, although no 
approver of that conduct on his part which led 
to the revolution that dethroned him. 

To the accumulated weight of trouble which 
pressed on William Penn in the year 1693, was 
added the deep affliction of witnessing the de- 
clining health of his wife, which was attributed 
to intense anxiety caused by his calamities. 

The language of her beloved husband will 
best record the closing scenes in the life of Guli- 
elma Penn. 

“« My dear wife departed this life the 22d day 
of 12th mo., 1693-4, in the fiftieth year of her 
age, being sensible to the very last. In great 
peace and sweetness she departed, and to her 
gain, but our incomparable loss; being one of ten 
thousand, wise, chaste, humble, plain, modest, 
industrious, constant and undaunted ; but God is 
God, and good—and so I hope, though afflicted, 
not forsaken.”’ 

“ During her illness she uttered many living, 
weighty expressions upon divers occasions, both 
before and near her end, some of which I took 
down for mine and her dear children’s consola- 
tion. 

“ At one of the many meetings held in her 
chamber, we and our children and one of our 
servants, being only present, in a tendering and 
living power, she broke out as she sat in her 
chair, ‘ Let us all prepare, not knowing what 
hour, or watch, the Lord cometh. Oh! I am 
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full of matter! shall we receive good, and shall 
we not receive evil things at the hand of the 
Lord? I have cast my care upon the Lord. He 
is the physician of value. My expectation is 
wholly from him. He can raise up and he can 
cast down.’ Awhile after she said. ‘Oh! what 
shall be done tothe unprofitable servants?” At 
another meeting, before which much heavi- 
ness seemed to lie upon her natural spirits, she 
said, ‘This has been a precious opportunity to 
me ; I am finely relieved and comforted. Bless- 
ed be the Lord.’ At another time, as I was 
speaking to her of the Lord’s love, and witness 
of his spirit that was with her, to give her the 
peace of well doing, she turned to me, looking 
up, ‘ For,’ said she, ‘ I never did to my knowledge 
a wicked thing in all my life.’ 

“To a friend aged seventy-five years that came 
to see her, she said, ‘ Thou and I, to all appear- 
ance, are near our ends.’ And toanother about 
sixty-five years old, that came also to see her, 
she said, ‘How much older has the Lord made 
me by this weakness than thou art! But I am 
contented; I do not murmur; I submit to his 
holy will.’ In the strength of her fits and va- 
pours she said, ‘It is the great goodness of the 
Lord that I should be able to lie thus still. He 
is the Physician of value to me ; can I say, ‘Let 
my tongue set forth his praise, and my spirit 
magnify him whilst I have breath.” Oh! 1 am 
ready to be transported beyond my strength. 


| God was not in the thunder nor in the lightning, 


but he was heard in the still: voice.’ 

“She did at several times pray very sweetly, 
and in all her weakness manifested the most 
equal, undaunted, and resigned spirit, as well as 
in all other respects. She was an excellent per- 


|son, both as wife, child, mother, mistress, friend 


and neighbor. She called the children one day 
when weak, and said, ‘ Be not frightened, chil- 
dren ; I do not call you to take my leave of you, 
but to see you; and I would have you walk in the 
fear of the Lord, and with his people in his holy 
truth,’ or to that effect,” 

“Speaking at another time solemnly to the 
children, she said, ‘I never desired any great 
things for you, but that you may fear the Lord 
and walk in his truth, among his people, to the 
end of your days.’ She would not suffer me to 
neglect any public meeting, after I had my liber- 
ty, on her account, saying often, ‘Oh! go my 
dearest ; do not hinder any good for me—I de- 
sire thee go; I have cast my care upon the Lord; 
I shall see thee again.’ 

“ About three hours before her end, a relation 
taking leave of her, she said, ‘I have cast my 
care upon the Lord ; my dear love to all Friends ;’ 
and lifting up her dying hands and eyes, prayed 
the Lord to preserve and bless them. 

“ About an hour after, causing all to withdraw, 
we were half an hour together, in which we took 
our last leave, saying all that was fit upon that 
solemn occasion. She continued sensible, and 
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did eat something about an hour before her de- 
parture, at which time our children and most of 
our family were present. She quietly expired 
in my arms, her head upon my bosom, with a 
sensible and devout resignation of her soul to 
Almighty God. I hope I may say she was a 
public as well as a private loss ; for she was not 
only an excellent wife and mother, but an entire 
and constant friend, of a more than common ca- 
pacity, and greater modesty and humility; yet 
most equal and undaunted in danger ; religious, 
as well as ingenuous without affectation ; an easy 
mistress and good neighbour, especially to the 
poor; neither lavish nor penurious ; but an ex- 
ample of industry as well as of other virtues, 
therefore our great loss, though her own eternal 
ain.” 
a? The memory of the just is blessed.””—Prov. 


- 


b oa M. 


From the American Missionary. 


SLAVERY IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
(Cuncluded from page 552. ) 


There is one other passage that is chiefly re-| 


lied on to show that the apostles tolerated slave- 
ry, and admitted slaveholders to the church. 
The passage is the most explicit of any in the 
New Testament, and has been, with the Epistle 
to Philemon, relied on more than any other to 
support slavery : 
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they were in different circumstances, he gives 
them different exhortations. He plainly refers 
the different condition of the servants to the 
different characters of the masters. The first 
class, who were still under the yoke of slavery, 
had heathen masters. The second class, who 
were not under the yoke, had believing masters. 
The plain and only legitimate import of this 
passage then is, that those who had believing 
masters were no longer under the yoke of slave- 
ry. This is clear; and, I believe, is the obvious 
and only meaning of this passage. 

To confirm this, look at the different exhorta- 
tions given to each of these classes. The first, 
who were themselves Christians, but had not 
believing masters, were to honor and obey for 
Christ’s sake, that their masters might not con- 
demn the gospel, and blaspheme the God whom 
these Christian servants worshipped. 

The class that had believing masters is exhort- 
ed not to despise those masters, because now 
they were their brethren. The tendency would 
be for the servants who had been made equal, in 
a gospel sense, with their masters, to be super- 
cilious in manners, and careless inlabour. (This 
was proved true after emancipation in the West 
Indies.) Therefore, the apostle exhorts them 
not to do an act which they had not dared to do 
if they had been still in slavery. 

If they had been under the yoke, they would 
not have dared to disregard their master. Now 


1 Tim. vi. 1, 2: “Let as many servants as} they are exhorted not to do it, because they 
are under the yoke count their own masters/ could do it, and would be tempted to do it. 
worthy of all honour, that the name of God and| Furthermore, the exhortation is now, not to 


his doctrine be not blasphemed. 


labour in patience, and bear their wrongs for 


“And they that have believing masters, let | Christ’s sake, but rather (implying choice) to 
them not despise them, because they are breth- |"work for those masters who formerly held them 
ren; but rather do them service, because they | as slaves, because such were faithful and beloved 
are faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit.” | brethren ; and as they had received benefit from 

I sincerely believe that the true exposition of | their masters in their freedom, these masters 
this passage—an exegesis in accordance with the | were more worthy to partake of the benefit of 


fundamental principles of the gospel, and with 
the immediate coatext—proves, aval a doubt, 
that slaveholding was abrogated by the apostles. 
I know it is often construed to favor slavery ; 
but how it can be, consistently with the plain 
sense of the words, I do not know. The first 
verse speaks of as many servants as are under 
the yoke. Nowall agree that “ under the yoke,” 
in this passage, means the slave relation. Of 
this there can be no doubt. The words “as 
many,” include all such as were under the yoke 
of slavery; their masters are likewise spoken of 
as those who blaspheme the name of God. It 


is plain that this class were slaves that had 
heathen masters. 


ed from those who were under the yoke. 


| 


But in the second verse the apostle speaks of | of those corrupt persons opposed to this teaching. 
another class of servants. These are distinguish- | He says they are those who supposed gain to be 


their labour in return, than others for whom 
they might labour; just as the emancipated 
slaves in the West Indies are exhorted to choose 
to labour for their old masters, rather than 
others. 

This I believe to be the strict meaning of the 
original Greek in this passage, and it is likewise 
the plain sense of the English translation. 

Now look at the context. Paul requires that 
Timothy should teach these things in the church- 
es. He speaks of this doctrine as being accord- 
ing to godliness, and those who oppose it as men 
of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, and 
requires Timothy to withdraw fellowship from 
them. Mark further. He gives the character 


First | godliness. That this,alludes to those who wished 


he speaks to those who are under the yoke ; then | to retain their slaves for gain, is clear, because 
he addresses, by a different exhortation, those | the exhortation which immediately follows is to 
who had “ believing masters.’’ Thus Paul dis-| those who became poor by obeying the doctrine 
tinguishes between the two classes; and because! he had taught above. ‘ For,” says he, “we 
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brought nothing into this world, and certainly 


we can carry nothing out; and having food and 
raiment, let us be therewith content.” This 
would be precisely adapted to those who had 
owned their slaves as property, and had freed 
them. But it cannot be applied to those who 
had owned slaves and still retained them. It 
seems there were some in the apostle’s time who 
taught the contrary of this, supposing that gain 
was godliness. ‘These the apostle speaks of as 
men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth ; 
and requires Christians to withdraw from them. 
The verses that follow again denounce those who 
would be rich by unrighteousness, or who taught 
that others might be. The context gives the 
key to the true sense of this passage. (Let 
every one read the passage.) 

The only objection that can be made to this 
merciful anti-slavery teaching of our holy re- 
ligion is, that the Greek words used in this pas- 
sage for servants, are douloi, and for masters, 
despotes. And it is said these words mean slaves 
and slaveholders. This not is true! These words 
do sometimes mean slaves and slaveholders in 
the New Testament, but not often. In the time 
of Christ, they were used precisely as the words 
master and servant are now used. The slaves 
were called douloi, but so were the hired labour- 
ers in a family or on a farm; so were all domes- 
tics employed by a householder. The word 
doulos is applied to Christians. ‘‘ Whosoever 
will be chief among among you, let him be your 
servant.” “ Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ.’’ 
The word doulos is used in both cases. It is 
applied to Christ himself; ‘‘ he took upon him 
the form of a servant.” Although this word is 
used one hundred and three times in the New 
Testament, the translators of our version never 
translated it slave. The word despotes is applied 
to God and to masters, whether of hired or bond 
servants. To take the ground that these words 
in themselves mean slaveholders and slaves, is 
at war with every principle of correct interpreta- 
tion. 

Thus, I think, the question ought to be settled. 
And this view is sustained by the first principles 
of the gospel, and by the usages of the apostolic 
churches. The first commandment, said Jesus, 
is, that thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy soul. The second is like unto it; thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. This can 
mean nothing less than that we should respect 
the rights and interests of our neighbor as we do 
our own. The slaveholder lives in continued 
violation of the sum of all commandments which 
relate to man. His life is an hourly violation 
of the social, and natural, and moral rights of 
his neighbor. 

Acts iv. 82: “And the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and of one soul ; 
neither said any of them that aught of the things 
he possessed was his own ; but they had all things 
common.” 
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Is this consistent with slaveholding? Can 


any man say that the words of Christ and the 
apostles in such passages are consistent with the 
idea that Christians held their fellow-beings as 
property in the apostolic churches? With such 
a mind, truth would be powerless. ij 


W. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 22, 1852. 


We have allotted, in the present number, as well 
as in our last, considerable space to the life and 
character of Richard Reynolds. Among the num- 
bers on both sides of the Atlantic, who have been 
entrusted, with what he considered as the meanest 
of talents, there are few who have manifested, in 
equal degree with Richard Reynolds, a religious so- 
licitude to employ that talent faithfully. He ap- 
pears to have considered himself, not as the proprie- 
tor, but merely as the steward, of the abundant 
wealth, which through the channels of an extensive 
and well conducted business flowed into his coffers. 
His simplicity and frugality in regard to his own 
expenditures, as well as his liberal and unostenta- 
tious contributions to the comforts of others, cer- 
tainly present him to our view as a rare and bright 
example to others who are entrusted, even in a 
much inferior degree, witha talent of the same kind. 
Though there are few who possess the power of 
contributing to an equal extent, to the relief of the 
indigent, yet those who are actuated by a similar 
spirit, however humble their sphere in life, may 
generally find means to contribute something to- 
wards the comforts of others. Highly and justly 
as we may appreciate the liberality of Richard 
Reynolds, we can hardly fail to regard him as one 
of those who out of his abundance cast his gifts into 
the treasury. The means were still left, to supply 
all his own wants, as far as a humble Christian 
conld desire to indulge them. But when we read 
of the charities of Catharine Lambton,* or Thomas 
Wright,t we are forcibly reminded of the widow’s 
mite, which was more highly esteemed than all the 
contributions of the wealthy. 

There is, however, a consideration suggested by 
the perusal of such narratives as the life of Richard 
Reynolds, and other philanthropists; is there not 
something intrinsically erroneous in the system of 
society, where such acts of charity are needed? 
How does it happen that in a country, where per- 
sonal freedom and the right of property are so jea- 
lously guarded as they are in England, that pauper- 
ism prevails to such an alarming degree? Where 
the number of paupers must be reckoned, not by 
thousands but by millions, we may rationally con- 
clude that some important improvements in the 


*See Review, Vol. 4, p. 669. tVol, 5, pe 528. 





























tion of the friends of our race. 

The writer of this article has no sympathy with 
that purblind philanthropy which would attempt an 
equalization of property ; or seek to withhold from 
the ingenious and enterprising, the genuine products 
of their industry and skill. He would, however, 
soberly inquire whether capitalists do not in this 
country and in Europe, very generally monopolize 
a larger share of the profits arising from capital and 
labour than properly belongs to them? In large 
manufacturing establishments, where water or 
steam power, and machinery, supply, in great mea- 
sure, the place of physical force and dexterity, it is 
well known that estates are rapidly accumulated, 
by the capitalists, while the numerous operatives 
employed, derive from their labour little more than 
a bare subsistence. It is probably true that mere 
operatives, who furnish little else than mechanical 
force, are often regardless of the future, and atten- 
tive only to present gratification. But it is to be 
remembered that a system which tends to prevent 
any class from improving their condition in the 
world, necessarily engenders in that class a reck- 
lessness in regard to the future. Exertions to pro- 
vide for the future, in order to be active and perse- 
vering, must be stimulated by hope. If the pros- 
pect of success is cut off, little effort will be made 
to attain it. As wealth increases in the community, 
and labour-saving machinery takes the place of 
manual force, the tendency to an unequal distri- 
bution of the products of industry naturally in- 
creases. Hence it would appear to be an object of 
rational and philanthropic inquiry, what means can 
be adopted to prevent the growth of the evils una- 
voidably attendant upon extravagant wealth on the 
one hand, and abject poverty on the other. The 
subject is too copious to be satisiactorily discussed 
in a brief editorial, and may perhaps be resumed 
ou some future occasion. 


Diry,—At his residence in Blackstone, Mass., on 
the 29th ult., Asa KiLiey. a valuable and much es- 


teemed member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, 
aged 77 years. 


——, On the 13th of Third month last, Renecca, 
Wile of Moses Smith, an Elder of Amewalk Monthly 


She was firm in the doctrines of the Society of which 


} - ‘ me bie 
she was a member—bore her illness with Christian | 
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framework of society, remain to require the atten- 









Meeting, West Chester Co., N. Y., aged 76 years. | 
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MODERATE DRINKING. 


Beware of moderate drinking; it is the genu- 
ine wolf in sheep’s clothing ; there is no danger 
of any one falling in love with barefaced drunken- 
ness. Moderate drinking may be compared to 
a trap, temptingly baited, skilfully set, and every 
way calculated to lure to destruction. While 
drunkenness may be compared to the same trap, 
stripped of all its blandishments, and containing 
the torn and bleeding body of its victim, far 


more likely to repel than to attract.—British 
Friend. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE SIX NATIONS. 

The First Setilement at Catteraugus. 
Although the offer of assistance made by 
Friends, in 1796, was extended to the Dela- 
wares, Muncies and Senecas, residing on the 
Catteraugus, yet those Indians, in common with 
several other tribes, manifested but little or no 
disposition to accept of it. Subsequently, when 
they became acquainted with the improved con- 
dition of their brethren on the Alleghany, in 
consequence of the care of the Committee, they 
evinced a different disposition, and solicited aid, 
in the shape of plough-irons, ox chains, tools, 
&e., which being cheerfully furnished, a friendly 
acquaintance sprang up between them and the 
family at Tunessassah, now consisting of nine 
Friends, to wit, six men and three women. In 
1807 a visit was paid by some of those Friends 
to Catteraugus, distant about forty miles, for the 
purpose of learning their condition. They 
found that although some had declined the use 
of spirituous liquors, and that they had a fertile 
reservation, yet they were living in a very poor 
and miserable condition. In the account of 
their visit they suggest to the Committee “ that 
some further aid, if properly applied, might as- 
sist to forward the work of industry among 
them.” Acting in part on this suggestion, in 
1808 two Friends were appointed to ascertain 
whether a piece of land could be obtained, near 
that reserve, suitable for a settlement. They 
reporting favourably, a purchase was made, from 
the Holland Company, of a tract ofland lying on 
the waters of Clear Creek, a tributary of the 
Catteraugus River. The Company, taking into 
view the benevolent object of Friends, sold them 
the land at the low price of $1.56 per acre, and 


agreed to contribute $2 per mile towards open- 


ing a horse road from Lake Erie. The Indians, 


resignation, and passed quietly away, giving evi- | stimulated by this example, undertook opening 


dence that through adorable mercy our loss would | another to the Delaware and Seneca villa 


be her gain. 





The Stated Annual Meeting of “ The Institute for 
Colored Youth’’ will be held on Thiid day, the 
25th inst., at 3 o'clock, P. M., at the Committee 
Room on Mulberry St. 


5th mo., 1852, M. C. Corr, Secretary. 








ge, 


which was completed at their expense and 
labour. In 1809, some land having been vleared 
and other provision having been made for their 
accommodation, four Friends—to wit, three men 
and one woman,—left Tunessassah, and after a 


journey of five days and a half arrived at Catte- 
raugus, and commenced the arduous and labori- 
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ous business of forming a new settlement. Al-, was frustrated by those Indians becoming as 
though far in the wilderness, these Friends were | much unsettled, and finally moving westward, 
kindly remembered by the Committee, four of | in order to join some of their tribe then residing 
whom, to wit, Thomas Stewardson, Amos Lee, | in the State of Indiana. Although the commit- 
John Brown and Wm. Allinson, paid them, and | tee had nearly $19,000 at this time in their trea- 
their coadjutors on the Alleghany, a very aceep- | sury, yet it was understood, that should the pur- 
table visit, the same year. To show the service | chase be made, the money was to be raised by a 
of these committees in that day, it may be well| subscription, and no part of the funds were to 
to observe, that in addition to their standing | be used for that purpose. There is a sweet sa- 
duty of urging the Indians to industry and tem- | vour in these proceedings of our worthy predeces- 
perance, they were now engaged in persuading | sors, and there is a heart-felt satisfaction in re- 
them to break off from the custom for husbands | cording them, in which the editor of the Review 
and wives to separate, when either became dis-| will participate. They need but little comment, 
satisfied, and to form new connexions ; also, for| but they prove that the yearly meeting had made 
them to abolish the practice of condemning for| a good selection of men for the management of 
witchcraft ; enforcing their argument by inform- | its Indian concern; of men who were disposed 
ing the natives, that in a white neighbourhood, | to imitate the bright example of the founder of 
where that practice once prevailed, before it was| Pennsylvania, May their successors be stimu- 
stopped, some of those who had been judges of| lated by the remembrance of their virtue, and not 
others, were themselves charged with the same| suffer the trust delegated to them to languish 
offence, and executed ! through their indifference or illiberality. In 
In 1810 active measures were taken for the | furnishing even a brief notice of the Six Nations, 
erection of a grist and saw mill, those valuable | and of the labours of our religious society among 
auxiliaries in a new settlement; and a black-| them, it becomes needful to notice a transaction 
smith being engaged, the improvement and com-| which has operated greatly to the detriment of 
fort of the Indians, as well as of the family,| one, and to the embarrassment of the other. It 
were essentially promoted, and their sphere of | was at this period that the Holland Company 
usefulness greatly increased. Spinning was| sold the right of preemption to the Indian lands 
early introduced, as well as improved habits;| in the State of New York, to certain persons 
and divers of the men were soon reported to be| since known as the Ogden Company. The agent 
engaged in splitting rails, and enclosing detached | of this company, who was employed to manceuvre 
lots for farming purposes—and, under the direc-| with the Indians for the sale of their lands, was 
tion of Jacob Taylor and his companions, were | well acquainted with their disposition and weak- 
making encouraging progress. ness, and notwithstanding the opposition he met 
In this year the committee had a conference | with, proposed meeting the Buffalo Chiefs on 
with four chiefs of the Six Nations among whom | that reservation, there to treat with them after 
was the celebrated orator Red Jacket from the | their own fashion, with provisions, liquors, pipes, 
Buffaloe Reservation. His object was to have | and tobacco, in order to gain such an ascendency 
some of their youth placed with Friends and | as to effect the intended purchase, or otherwise 
educated. His request was attended to, a hand-| to lease their wild lands, (as was supposed un- 
some donation presented, and some useful tools | der a pretext,) to gain a footing and eventually 
and other articles, were directed to be procured | produce disorder and confusion among the Chiefs, 
and forwarded to that reservation. ‘I'his dis-| as the most likely way to gain their end. The 
tinguished stranger on parting with his friends| two United States Interpreters were urged to 
said “I am unable to express the thankfulness [| assist in promoting this great land speculation, 
feel for the many acts of kindness your Society | but, to their credit be it spoken, they refused all 
have shown to us, particularly when that old) participation in the business. Great exertions 
gentleman ” (pointing to an elderly Friend then | were then commenced (and they are stil] contin- 
present) “and many others, now no more, at-| ued) not only by those who are immediately in- 
tended at our treaties; and I am happy in ob-| terested in the pre-emption right, but also by many 
serving your disposition to pursue the same| of the white settlers, so that every measure that 
track of conduct your fathers observed towards | ingenuity could devise was likely to be employed 
Indians, now they are removed to the world of| to produce the removal of the Indians from that 
spirits.”’ country. These speculators being in some mea- 
The situation of some Delawares, the descend-| sure out of the reach of government, there ap- 
ants of our former benefactors, had for some | peared but one alternative, and that was to at- 
time claimed the sympathy of the committee. | tach the natives to their homes, and thus fortify 
They had no home of their own, but were living | their minds against parting with the remnant of 
on sufferance among the Senecas. To render | their valuable inheritance. For more than forty 
their situation more comfortable, a negotiation | years has the contest been continued, the com- 
was opened with the Holland Company, for the| pany endeavoring to get possession of their land, 
purchase 12 or 15 hundred acres for their| and the Indians, supported by their friends, op- 
accommodation. This truly benevolent object! posing them. Time has greatly enhanced the 
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value of the prize, and it yet remains doubtful 
whether avarice or justice will eventually pre- 
vail. Success has partially crowned the efforts 
of both parties—the company having obtained 
one Reservation, the Indians retaining two, and 
the fourth being in suit—but the last decision 
is in favor of the rightful owners. Great is the 
satisfaction in contemplating the labours of 
Friends from this point of view. For although 
the condition of the Six Nations has doubtless 
been much improved, yet perhaps it is not say- 
ing too much, that had it not been for the Chris- 
tian exertion of the committee both among them 
and with the General Government on their behalf, 
this poor people would in all probability have 
been long ere this without a home in the State 
of New York. 

To those unacquainted with Indian concerns, 
it would be difficult, in a short sketch, to deline- 
ate the hopes and fears that alternately prevail 
in prosecuting the work of improvement amongst 
them. At some seasons there would seem a de- 
termination on their part to co-operate with the 
advice and efforts made by Friends, whether for 
the purpose of schooling their children, intro- 
ducing more industrious habits, promoting tem- 
perance, or securing them in the possession of 
their lands; these hopeful appearances would be 
succeeded by great want of attention and neglect | 
in relation to these subjects, and sometimes to a 
manifestation of a willingness for Friends to with- | 
draw; even then, however, acknowledging that 
the Quakers were their good and steady friends. 
There is little doubt that such was, and remains 
to be their conviction; for when overtaken by 
distress or difficulty, either in the scarcity of 
food occasioned by a destructive flood, or an ear- 
ly frost, or a disagreement among themselves re- | 
specting their form of government, or the sale of 
their land, from which and other causes the Na- 
tion has often been grievously distracted, then 
these poor people almost invariably turn their 
eye towards the council fire at Philadelphia, 
and is it not a pleasing reflection that from the 
days of the founder to the present time, they 
have not looked in vain? No matter how re- 
gardless they may have been to their advice, no 
matter how contrary to their wishes they may 
have acted, when their ery has been heard, all 
their former perversity seems to be forgotten, 
and nothing remains but to administer relief as 
promptly as possible. The mission at Catterau- 
gus was, after an existence of some twelve years, 
suspended, and the farm has been recently sold. 
That at Tunessassah has ceased to be in active 
Operation on several occasions. At present twe 
Friends are there, but they have been released 
at their own request, and as none have been ap- 
pointed to supply their places, that farm has 
been rented. The prospect of further usefulness 
at present is but faint. This is certainly to be 
deeply regretted, as the means in possession of 
the committe are ample, and although much has 
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been done, still there exists great need for fur- 
ther care to place them in a comfortable or se- 
cure position. They have lately been assisted 
in the education of their children not only by 
the State of New York, but by other benevolent 
associations, and individuals—and in some cases 
quite successfully. The committee have expend- 
ed in the prosecution of their labours about 
$80,000, all of which has been contributed by 
our religious society, except, perhaps, a legacy 
from Charles Crawford, Earl of Crawford and 
Lindsay. W. 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 

HORACE PRESTON AND HIS ALLEGED OWNER. 
Letter to Wm. Reese, No. 160 Sharp street, 
Baltimore. 

Str: The public prints inform me that you 
have recently laid claim to the man Preston, and 
have gained possession of him as your property. 
Concerning your agents in this nefarious busi- 
ness, | have only to say, now, that I leave them 
to the public, which keeps “a book of remem- 
brance,” and will not fail, ultimately, to reward 
them according to their deeds. 

But I have some special reasons for addressing 
you, which will appear soon. You will remem- 
ber that I was your guest and enjoyed your hos- 
pitality four days and nights in succession, about 
four years since, while on my way to our Gene- 
ral Conference at Pittsburgh, Penn. I have 
ever been grateful to you for the hospitality ex- 
tended to me; and my sojourn was a pleasant 
one. Qur intercourse was friendly, and our 
worship together delightful. It was my privi- 
lede to preach in the Washington st. and Wes- 
ley Chapels, on the Sabbath ; and you made my 
stay with you the more delightful, because you 
appeared and conversed like a kind, humane, 
Christian man. 

I cannot think that I am violating any rule of 
propriety or courtesy by making public some of 
your declarations—your professions and promises. 
These were not “ private and confidential,” nor 
were they made at my solicitation. They were 
your own, and in whole and in part, voluntary. 
I made a few “ notes by the way,’’ and therefore 
do not depend on memory for the facts I am 
about to publish. 

You introduced the subject of Slavery in con- 
versation, and in the most plain and direct terms 
expressed your disapprobation of the whole sys- 
tem and practice ; but confessed yourself a Legal 
but involuntary slaveholder. You said you be- 
came a widower, several years before, and mar- 
ried again, without caring or thinking of the. fact 
that this second wife was the daughter of a slave- 
holder. After a time, her father died and your 
wife became the owner, by inheritance, of several 
young slaves. This, you told me, was a cause of 
much perplexity to both your wife and yourself 
—that you often conversed together about it, 
and were of one mind, not desiring to own that 
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kind of property, and being, on principle, op- 
posed to it. You said it was perfectly wnderstood 
and agreed, that the slaves should all be made 
Sree as fast as they should arrive at the proper 
age. ‘This second wife died also, leaving you to 
carry out her desire in this matter; and this 
you assured me you should do, as it was your 
own desire and in accordaace with your own con- 
victions of right. 

To convince me more fully of your own op- 
position to Slavery, and of your determination 
to do the will of your deceased wife, you told 
me that two of those slaves, the only males 
among them, had already gone off! You said 
you were glad they had gone—that you knew 
their whereabouts—had seen them several times 
since—said they were jine fellows, doing well, 
and you would never trouble them. 

To set your opposition to slaveholding in a 
still stronger light, you related an incident which, 
to me, was peculiarly interesting : 

A slave-trader had purchased several slaves 
in Baltimore, one of whom was personally known 
by you. After the sale and before the trader 
was ready to leave with his gang, this man was 
missing—having in some way become acquaint- 
ed with the transaction. Search was made for 
some days, but he could not be found. In the 
mean time his friends besought you to buy him, 
and prevent his removal to the South and his 
separation from those he loved. You told them 
you would not be a slaveholder ; and besides you 
might never find him if you should purchase 
him. They gave you assurances that he should 
be produced, and their entreaties so wrought 
upon you as to induce you to offer the trader 
$200 for the man at your own risk. The bar- 
gain was closed, you took a bill of sale and re- 
turned home. Shortly the man was in your 
house, full of gratitude and willing to be your 
servant forever. You said to him, “I shall 
charge you $200, and as fast as you pay me I 
will give you credit. When you have paid me 
that amount with such interest as may accrue, 
you shall have your free papers. Go, and do 
the best you can.” And you assured me that 
the whole was paid in 18 months. The man 
was made free, and still resided in Baltimore, 
prosperous and upright. 

Now, Sir, it was on the strength of such state- 
ments out of your own mouth, voluntarily made, 
that I wrote you that letter, some months after ; 
giving you credit for sincerity, and honoring 
your nobleness of soul! In that letter I volun- 
teered a word of advice. Reminding you of the 
uncertainty of life and your inability to foresee 
what might be the disposition of your heirs, I 
entreated you to execute deeds of emancipation 
for all those slaves, both at home and abroad, to 
take effect at such times as you judged would be 
to their advantage. In this way you could 
shield them from all evil after you should have 
gone to the grave with her whose wil! you de- 





clared to me you should sacredly execute. That 
letter had not been written, nor that advice 
given, had I not believed in your sincerity and 
honest intention to do the right, yourself and 
your wife being the judges of what right is. 


Judge, then, of my surprise, if you can, when 


[ learned that you had sent your son to New 
York to identify Preston as your property—that 
you had forgotten all your declarations to me 
of your views of humanity and right—that you 
had disregarded the oft-repeated will of your 
departed wife, by whom the 

your possession; and had torn the man from 
freedom—from the bosom of his earthly partner 
and from his child. 


ose slaves came into 


On the strength of your professions and 


promises, I have often argued with my Northern 
friends in behalf of a class of slaveholders who 
are made such by the force of circumstances. I 
have insisted that they are good men—hating 
slavery, and doing all they can for the good of 
the bondman. But your action in the case of 
Preston has sealed my lips. How can I ever 
urge that plea again? As I have often referred 
to Wm. Reese, as a living witness of the humanity 
and moral uprightness of a class of slave-holders ; 
so Wm. Reese will hereafter be called upon the 
stand before the world-jury, to prove just the 
contrary! As you have volunteered to prove 
that no reliance can safely be placed upon such 
professions by that class, I shall do my part to 


make your testimony as public as possible, and 
hold up to the gaze of an indignant world this 
humiliating truth. I turn, in utter despair, 
from the task of defending any class of slave- 
holders ; and as I love truth, even though it cov- 
ers some men with infamy, I have here present- 
ed Wm. Reese, as he professed to be in 1848, 
and as he is in 1852. Let the public “look on 
this picture ; then on that.” 

But, Sir, you profess to be a Christian man— 
a worshipper of Him “ who hath made of one 
blood all the nations of men” —a follower of Him 
who condensed one-half of the great Moral Law 
into this brief precept, “Thou shall love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Moreover, you belong to 
the M. E. Church, and profess to be a follower 
of that John Wesley who has recorded “ words 
as hard as cannon balls” against all slave-hold- 
ing, placing it “exactly on a level with man- 
stealing.” Still more, you are, or were, a class- 
leader in that church which says, “ No slave- 
holder shall be eligible to any official station, 
when the civil law will allow of emancipation, 
and permit the liberated slave to enjoy freedom. 
Being a minister in that same church, and 
possessing the facts recorded above, I claim the 
right to speak ; and should I be silent, I should 
deserve to have “my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth.” iS 

But, what will you do with that man? Will 
you keep him in your brick-yard, where you 
can be a daily witness of his longing for freedom, 
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and of his agony while separated from his wife 
and child? Or will you sell him to the hardened 
trader in humanity, and consign him to more 
wasting toil, and an early death in some more 
southern locality? Once, if your word ean be 
taken, you humanely interposed to save a man 
from this latter doom. Yea, and secured his 
freedom on easy terms for him, though at some 
risk for yourself. 

But whatever you do with Preston, I charge 
you to remember your conversation with me, 
for | have written it in my “ Notes by the Way,” 
which my children may read, and show to others 
hereafter! Nay, it is written in the “book of 
remembrance,’ before God; and you will meet 
it “before the great white throne,” when “ the 
dead shall be judged out of the things which are 
written in the books.” You and I will meet 
there, and both here and there I am ready to 
testify that you denied all right to the man whom 
you have since so cruelly wronged. At that 
tribunal you will meet that deceased wife, who, 
according to your own showing, died in the belief 
that the slaves which she unwillingly brought 
to you, would be freed by your act! There, 
too, will the man Preston appear, not in the re- 
lation which he now holds to you, but on a level 
with yourself in station and right. And there 
will be seen the wife, WIDOWED ; and that child, 
orPHANED by you! Possibly the Fugitive 
Slave Law will not then be in force, nor extend 
its power into that kingdom where the Judge of 
all the earth presides! That unjust and inhu- 
man enactment may not then be advocated by 
Busteed, and unjustly executed by Morton. And 
it is quite possible that “holy men who gave 
scripture for the deed,’’ will have learned a 
better morality than they taught here, which 
served as an opiate to consciences like your own. 

But I leave you, and all your agents, and all 
your sympathizers, whether North or South, to 
Him who judgeth righteously. I write under 
a weight of mental anguish, which would lead 
me to use harshness. But I remember that 
“the wrath of man worketh not the righteous- 
ness of God.” I will not even adopt the lan- 





ERUPTION IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
We gave recently, in our summary of news, 
a brief notice of this remarkableevent. The fol- 
lowing, from the Polynesian, received since our 
former notice was put in type, is rather more in 


detail. The time referred to is the Third month 
last. 





























“ We have received verbal information in re- 
gard to the state of the eruption, as late as to 
the 6th inst., from the leeward side of Hawaii. 
At that date, the light from the flowing current 
was as bright as it had been at any former period, 
sufficient to enable a person to pick up a needle 
from the ground at midnight; from which fact 
the inference is drawn that the current is still 
flowing on towards the sea. 

“The eruption seems to have broken out 
through an old fissure, about one-third down the 
side of Mauna Loa, on the northwest side, and 
not from the old crater on the summit, called 
Mokuoweoweo. The altitude of the present erup- 
tion is about 10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and from the bay of Hilo, (Byron’s Bay,) 
must be some 50 or 60 miles. If it succeeds in 
reaching the ocean at the point supposed, after 
having filled up all the ravines, gulches and ine- 
qualities of a very broken country, it will un- 
doubtedly be oneof the most extensive eruptions 
of modern times. 

‘Tt would scem, from the last note from Mr. 
Coan, that the stream had divided—one part 
taking an easterly course towards Puna, while 
the other took a northerly one towards Hilo. 
This may so divide the volume of lava that 
neither branch will reach the sea; but from the 
latest accounts, the northerly branch was still 
burning its way through a dense forest, and, if 
the supply holds out long enough, it will natu- 
rally fall into the course of the Wailuku River, 
and follow it where it disembogues into the bay, 
at Hilo. We anxiously wait further intelli. 

ence,” 

An abstract from a correspondent’s letter, in 


the Polynesian, is of so much interest that we 
guage of the Archangel, and say, “ The Lord | copy it entire. A jet of lava playing five hun- 


rebuke thee!” But I may and will say, the| dred feet in the air, must be indeed a magnifi, 
Lord have mercy on you, before the time shall | cent and sublime sight : 
come when “he shall have judgment without| By an accurate measurement of the enormous 
mercy, who hath showed no mercy.” jet of glowing lava, where it first broke forth on 
For the substantial facts which I have stated, | the side of Mauna Loa, it was ascertained to be 
I refer you and the public to Rev. Elisha Adams, | five hundred feet high. This was upon the sup- 
Presiding Elder of Dover District, New-Hamp- | position that it was thirty miles distant. We 
shire Conference. He was my fellow-guest at| are of opinion that it was a greater distance, say 
your house; andthough I have had no communi-| from forty to sixty miles. With a glass, the 
cation with him since the close of that General | play of this jet, at night, was distinctly observed, 
Conference, yet he shall be my witness. and a more sublime sight can scarcely be ima- 
B. M. Hatt, gined. A column of molten lava, glowing with 
Pastor M. E. Church, Schenectady, N. Y.| the most intense heat, and projecting into the 
April 12, 1852. air to the distance of five hundred feet, was a 
sight so rare, and at the same time so awfull 
Never delay till to-morrow, what ought to be done to-day. grand, as to excite the most lively feelings of 
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awe and admiration, even when viewed at a dis- 
tance of forty or fifty miles. How much more 
awe-inspiring would it have been at a distance of 
one or two miles, where the sounds accompany- 
ing such an eruption could have been heard. 
The fall of such a column would doubtless cause 
the earth to tremble; and the roar of the rush- 
ing mass would have been like the mighty waves 
of the ocean beating upon a rock-bound coast. 
The diameter of this jet is supposed to be over 
one hundred feet, and this we can easily believe, 
when we remember that from it proceeded the 
river of lava that flowed from it towards the sea. 
In some places the river is a mile wide, and in 
others more contracted. At some points it has 
filled up ravines one hundred, two hundred, and 
three hundred feet in depth, and still it flowed 
on. It entered a heavy forest, and the giant 
growth of centuries is cut down before it like 
grass before the mower’s scythe. No obstacle 
can arrest it in its descent to the sea. Mounds 
are covered over, ravines are filled up, forests are 


destroyed, and the habitations of man are con- | 


sumed like flax in the furnace. 
touches the hills and they smoke.’ 

We have not yet heard of any destruction of 
life from the eruption now in progress. A 
rumor has reached us that a small native village 
has been destroyed, but of this we have no 
authentic intelligence. Should it reach the sea 


Truly, ‘ He 


without destroying life or property, it will be a 
matter of thankfulness and almost unhoped for 


exemption. 

A large number of the residents of Honolulu 
had gone to Hawaii to witness the upheaving 
of Mauna Loa. 


THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR IN DRESS. 


Unfortunately for our health and comfort, the 
teachings of science are too often disregarded, if 
they interfere with our habits. Science, when 
not practically applied, loses its value ; it wants 
fixedness, stability. Its application is its em- 
bodiment ; without it, it is amere figment of the 
brain. Its business is to inform the mind, and 
remove erroneous impressions ; and its highest 
aim is usefulness. The popular belief with re- 
spect to dress, thata black dress is warmer, both 
in winter and summer, than a white one, is 
erroneous. The truth is that, the material being 
the same, a black dress is cool in winter and 
warm in summer—while a white one is warm in 
winter and cool in summer ; that is to say, the 
one is cool when we require warmth, and warm 
when we require to be cooled; while the other 
is warm when we are cool, and cool when we are 
warm, and thus answers the purpose of dress, 
which is, to protect the body from the influence 
of the weather. 

Science teaches that dark colours absorb heat, 
and part with it much more rapidly than light 
ones; black and white being the two extremes. 


REVIEW. 


How strange that this knowledge has not been 
applied to dress! If the bowls of two spoons, 
the one polished, and the other smeared with 
soot, be held near a fire, it will be found that the 
blackened one becomes hot much sooner than the 
other ; and if now they be both made hot by 
holding them against the bars of the grate, and 
then removed from the fire, and suspended in 
the air, it will be seen that the blackened one 
will get cool much sooner than the other. It is 
true that the difference in this case is chiefly due 
to the polish on one of the spoons, but it is not 
altogether due to it. Again: if hot water be 
poured into two vessels, the one white and the 
other black, the water in the latter will cool be- 
fore the other. So, likewise, if two persons, 
one dressed in black and the other in white—all 
other conditions being the same—were to go 
from the cold external air into a heated room, 
the one in black would feel the heat sooner than 
the other, and on leaving the room would feel 
the cold sooner; consequently, would be more 
likely to take cold than the other. It is there- 
fore evident that a light-coloured dress is more 
conducive to health and comfort than a dark 
one, since it prevents the external heat or cold 
from too suddenly reaching the body, and pre- 
vents the body from too suddenly parting with 
its heat ; and thus, that it kecps it in a more 
equable temperature. 

We may now understand the reason why ani- 
mals in the polar regions are white—their white- 
ness preserves the heat of their bodies much bet- 
ter than any other colour. So likewise the earth, 
in consequence of the whiteness of snow, is pre- 
vented from parting with its heat. It is not so 
much by snow protecting the earth from the ex- 
ternal cold, that it does such valuable service, as 
by its preventing the radiation of the internal 
heat, This whiteness of snow, and of the polar 
animals, must not be looked upon as the result 
of blind chance: it strikingly exemplifies the 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator. 

The above observations are peculiarly applica- 
ble to the case of men engaging in arctic expe- 
ditions. I do not know what dress they usually 
wear, but it is quite clear that a white woollen 
one would be the most appropriate ; and if it had 
a gloss upon it, it would be so much the better. 
This they might have learned from observing the 
animals in those regions — Chambers’ Journal. 


THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 
Around Bethesda’s healing wave, 
Waiting to hear the rustling wing 
Which spoke the angel nigh, who gave 
Its virtue to that holy spring, 
With patience, and with hope endued, 
Were seen the gather’d multitude. 


Among them there was one, whose eye 
Had often seen the waters stirr’d ; 
Whose heart had often heaved the sigh, 

The bitter sigh of hope deferr'd ; 
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Beholding, while he suffer'd on, 
The holy virtue given—and gone. 


No power had he; no friendly aid 
To him its timely succour brought; 
But, while his coming he delay’d, 
Another won the boon he sought ; 
Until the Saviour’s Jove was shown, 
Which heal’d him by a word alone! 


Had they who watch‘d and waited there, 
Been conscious who was passing by, 
With what unceasing, anxious care 
Would they have sought his pitying eye; 
And craved, with fervency of soul, 
His power Divine to make them whole! 


But habit and tradition sway’d 

Their minds to trust to sense alone ; 
They only hoped the angel's aid ; 

While in their presence stood unknown, 
A greater, mightier far than he, 
With power from every pain to free. 


Bethesda’s pool has lost its power! 

No angel, by his glad descent 
Dispenses that diviner dower 

Which with its healing waters went; 
But He, whose word surpass‘d its wave, 
Is still omnipotent to save. 


Saviour! thy love is still the same 
As when that healing word was spoke; 
Still in thine all-redeeming name 
Dwells power to burst the strongest yoke! 
O! be that power, that love display 4, 
Help those whom thou alone canst aid. 
B. Banton. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The West India trader, David Luckie, with a val- 
uable cargo, took fire at sea, on her homeward voy- 
age from Demarara to London, and was totally de- 
stroyed. The crew escaped in the longboat, and 
made for the mouth of the Orinoco, about 90 miles 
distant, where they effected a landing. The fire is 
attributed to the spontaneous combustion of the coal 
on board. 

France.—The Tribunal of Seine has decided 
against Louis Napoleon in regard to the question of 
the confiscation of the Orleans property. This ac- 
tion is regarded as the first stand taken against the 
tyranny of the President. The tribunal has de- 
clared itself competent to decide on all questions of 
property, &c. 

Much excitement had been produced by the Re- 
port of Col. d’ Epinasse, one of the extraordinary 
commissioners of pardon, sent into the provinces to 
revise the sentences of the departmental comnmis- 
sions. The Colonel asserts, that in all the depart. 
ments he has visited, the circulars inculeating 
mercy, have produced the worst impressions. He 
represents the number of persons belonging to the 
affiliated secret societies as being so great, that the 
deportation of the ringleaders only, would have in- 
cluded several thousands in two or three depart- 
ments. The Presilent had complied with the lead- 
ing suggestion of the Report, to refer the appeals for 
pardon to the local administration. 

Spatn.—A royal decree has been published, an- 
nulling all sentences of fine or imprisonment for 
offences against the laws in relation to the press, 
and ordering the abandonment of all pending pro- 
secutions on this account. 

Avustria.—Kossuth’s family and relations, seven- 
teen in number, were to be permitted to leave Aus- 
tria on the Ist inst. 

Germany.—Hanover has declared for Prussia in 


Forrign.—The steamship Canada, From Liver- | the contest now pending in Germany, on customs- 


pool, arrived at Halifax on the Lith inst. She left 


iverpool on the Ist. 

Encianp.—A proposition to abolish religious 
tests in the Scotch University, had been introduced 
into the House of Commons. After a lengthened 
oa the proposal was negatived by a majority 
of 15. 

A debate on the subject of preserving the Crystal 
Palace, terminated in a vote of 221 to 103, in favor 
of its demolition. The work of destruction was to 
commence on the Ist inst. A large and enthusiastic 
meeting in favor of its retention had been held in 
London, at which a petition to the Queen was de- 
termined on, and a committee appointed to wait on 
the Premier. 

The Militia bill was carried in the House of Com- 
mons, on the’26th ult., by a majority of 150. 

The motion of Locke King for the extension of 
the elective franchise, has been defeated by 53 ma- 
jority. 

The budget submitted to Parliament, proposes no 
new taxes. The income for the present year is es- 
timated at £51,625,000, and the expenditures less 
than that amount, by £461,000. The bullion in the 
Bank of England now amounts to £19,065.775. 

Great devastation has been produced in England 
by heath and moss fires. Whole plantations have 
been burned; and game, crops and houses de- 
stroyed. 

The West India Steam Packet Company have de- 
termined on running a line of powerful screw 
steamers between Panama and Australia, to connect 
with the line between Chagres and Southampton. 





union questions. In the last sitting but one of the 
Vienna Congress, the representative of Hanover de- 
clared that he should not be able to sign the final 
protocol which commits the subscribing Govern- 
ments to the Austrian scheme, alleging the obliga- 
tions of the treaty with Prussia, and his objections 
to the substance of the Austrian propositions. The 
Hanoverian Government, he stated, would be ready 
to enter with Prussia and other states, parties to the 
September treaty, into negotiations with Austria for 
a commercial treaty, witha view to subsequent com- 
pleter customs unions. 

Turkey-—The Trieste Gazettestates that the Turk- 
ish and Austrian Governments have entered into a 
treaty, binding themselves mutually to give up de- 
serters and criminals who seek refuge in their re- 
spective territories. Constantinople letters of the 
15th ult. refer to an angry correspondence between 
Austria and the Porte, on the subject of the troubles 
in Bosnia, and the ill spirit openly manifested in 
that city towards Austrian subjects. Report says 
that the demands made upon the Porte are likely 
to receive an unreserved denial. The Egyptian 
question was believed to be near a satisfactory ar- 
rangement, owing to the conciliatory advice given 
by Sir Stratford Canning, which the Porte expressed 
itself willing to adopt. 

Inpta.—The Burmese expedition under General 
Godwin, had set sail, and was expected to arrive at 
Maulmain on the 4th of 4th month. There was al- 
ready a considerable naval force there, and Admiral 
Arsto was on his way with a vessel of war and an- 
other steamboat. 
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A second expedition of 2,500 men, under Col. C. 
Campbell, had marched against the mountain Crobes 
to the north of Peshawur, on the 11th of 3d month. 
On the 20th they repulsed an attack upon them by 
the enemy, after a conflict of three hours. Sir Colin 
had demanded additional forees. The state of Ni- 
zam is in articule mortis; the irregularities of Co- 
roda were increasing, and the recall of Lord Faulk- 
land was anticipated. 


Buenos Ayrres.—Late arrivals from Buenos 
Ayres report things as quiet. The army of Urqui- 
za was still unpaid, and it was supposed that a new 
issue of paper money by the government Bank 
would be made for that purpose. Many reforms 
were taking place ; municipal governments like those 
of the United States, it was thought, would be or- 
ganized, thus doing away with the centralization of 
Rosas. A special agent has been sent to the interior 
provinces, to effect national organizations. The 
subject of reducing the duty on foreign wheat and 
flour was discussed, and the expediency of free com- 
petition in the sale of beef and bread. 

Decrees have been made, restoring the liberty of 
the press, and for other measures for the public be- 
nefit. 


Hayti.—The coronation of Soulouque took place 
at Port au Prince, on the 18th ult. The pageant 
was extremely brilliant. One of its features was 
the occupation by the Court of a tent on the Champ 
de Mars, capable of containing ten thouaand per- 
sons. 

The steamship Atlantic arrived at New York on 
the 16th instant, with English news to the 5th. 


On the 4th inst., Lord Lyndhurst, in the House of 
Lords, called attention to the case of Salamons, and 
laid on the table a bill repealing disabilities, &c. 
Lord Derby said he would offer no opposition, and 
the bill was read. 

The American Minister had been waited on by a 
committee, asking his co-operation in favor of the 
reduction of ocean pogtage. He expressed his cor- 
dial approval of the measure, and promised to call 
the attention of our Government to the matter. 

The steamer Daniel Webster also arrived at New 
York on the 16th inst. Her dates from San Francis- 
co are to 4th month 16th. 

The California news is unimportant. 

The Whaleship John and Elizabeth, at San Fran- 
cisco, reports that she experienced a severe shock 
of an earthquake in the 2d month last, and had sub- 
sequently ascertained. that Grampus Island had been 
swallowed up, and was thirty fathoms under water. 
A neighboring island shared the same fate. 


Domestic.—The Baltimore American gives a 
synopsis of a bill recently reported in the Maryland 
House of Delegates, from the committee on the 
Colored Population. 

The bill is entitled an ‘ Act for the government, 
regulation and disposition of the free colored popu- 
lation of the State.” The first section provides for 
the ascertainment of the precise number, names, 
ages, and sex of all free negroes and mulattoes in 
the several election districts and wards. Section 
fourth imposes an annual tax upon each free negro 
and mulatto—males between the ages of 21 and 50 
years, and females between the ages of 18 and 45 
years. In default of payment of the tax the collec- 
tor is authorized to hire the delinquents to any per- 
sou-who will pay the tax. Free negroes or mulat- 
toes without regular employment, and not of good 
and industrious habits, may be hired out to the 
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highest white bidder. Section 16 provides that af- 
ter the passage of the Act, no slave shall be manu- 
mitted except upon the express condition of emi- 
grating to Liberia. The last section provides : 

That all free negroes and mulattoes who shall be 
born in this State, after the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, shall, upon their ar- 
rival at the age of twenty-one years, be compelled 
to emigrate to Liberia, in Africa, or upon their re- 
maining within the State for mote than twelve 
months thereafter (unless in the hands of the Mary- 
land State Colonization Society,) shall, upon proof 
thereof, before the Circuit Court of any county, or 
the Criminal Court of Baltimore city, be ordered by 
the judge thereof to be sold as slaves for a term of 
not less than five, nor more than ten years, and the 
proceeds thereof shall be applied to the Coloniza- 
tion fund of said county or city. 

It is supposed, however, that the bill will not 
pass. 

Concress.—In Senate.—The Deficiency bill still 
“drags its slow length along.”’ 

The bill granting land to Alabama and Florida 
for three railroads, and to Indiana and IJJlinois for 
the Lousiville and St. Louis railroad, was passed on 
the 11th inst. 

The Homestead bill passed the House in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on the 12th inst. Yeas 107— 
nays 56. 


The bill, as now presented, provides that any per- 
son who is the head of a family nd acitizen of the 
United States, or any person who is the head of a 
family, and had become a citizen prior to the first 
day of January, 1852, as required by the naturaliza- 
tiou laws of the United States, shall, from and after 
the passage of this act, be entitled to enter, free of 
cost, one quarter section of vacant and unappropri- 
ated public lands, or a quantity equal thereto, to be 
located in a body, in conformity with the legal sub- 
divisions of the public lands, and after the same 
shall have been surveyed. 


Second. the person applying for the benefit of the 
act, to make affidavit that he or she is the head of 
a family, and is notthe owner of any estate in land, 
at the time of such application, and es not disposed 
of any estate in land to obtain the benefit of the act. 


The Third section refers to the duties of the Land 
Register. The Fourth provides that all lands ac- 
quired under the provisions of the act shall in no 
event become liable to the satisfaction of any debt 
or debts contracted prior to the issuing of the patent 
therefor. The Fifth provides that if at any time af- 
ter filing the affidavit required, and before the ex- 
piration of five years, it shall be proven that the 
person locating shall have changed his or her resi 
dence, or abandoned the said entry for more than 
six months at any one time, then the land so entered 
shall revert back to the Government, and be dis- 
posed of as other public lands now by law are. The 
Sixth provides that any individual, now a resident 
of any State or Territory, and not a citizen of the 
United States, but at the timeof making application 
for the benefit of the act, shall have filed a declara- 
tion of an intention as required by the naturaliza- 
tion laws of the United States, and shall become a 
citizen of the same before the issuance of the pat- 
ent, as made and provided for in this act, shall be 
placed upon an equal footing with the native born 
citizens. The last section provides that no indi- 
vidual shall be permitted to make more than one 
entry under this act. 











